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Dv & a. guidon (Sampson 

ltd. edition of Mrs. Gordon s valuable 

the reduced price will induce oui re ^ Sunday schools, to village 
introduce it to teachers of Board schools and^un ^ 


/c r o\v & Co., 2S. 6Y.) W^c hail 

Clear Round, by E. A. Gor on (a ' ’ , va l ua ble work. We hope 

wm delight this editton ol largely, and ,o 


, r ,, as well as to their own boys and 

libraries, to reading peop e o a >( author entitles it, but it is 

o-irJq It is not only seeds of story, as . , , 

feeds of thought, seeds of sympathy, of broad comprehension and brotherly 
love It would be difficult to meet with a more educative volume, educative 
n the wide P.N.E.U. sense. It is full of delightful information, conveyed 
with great simplicity, directness and humour; but its educational value 
lies rather in the inspiring and illuminating ideas which the writer does 
not think too good for her own children and those of other people. Indeed, 
such a work as Clear Rou?id marks a distinct note of progress in our 
comprehension of children It is not so very long ago since books of 
travel for the young were mere tales of marvel. The ways of other nations, 
especially of Eastern nations, were told to be wondered at, pitied, or laughed 
at. But we have changed all that, and how much we have changed it 
we see in such a work as Clear Round. The maps are invaluable, and 
the illustrations and general “get up ” of the book are excellent. “ Clear 
round ” is, of course, the American phrase for “ round the world.” Mrs. 
Gordon is a member of the Japan Society, and her sympathetic knowledge 
makes her an interesting exponent of the land of flowers. 

The Natural History of Aquatic Insects , by Professor Miall, F, R.S. 
(Macmillan & Co.) A feeling lament was made at the late meeting of the 
British Association that the race of observers was dying out. The 
Spectator , commenting upon this statement, concludes that we know so 
much in these days, and so much is learned from books, that there is no 
longer the same occasion for the minute observation of nature. This 
su ££ es *i° n must cause pain and grief to every true naturalist. There 
are, in fact, two ways of approaching the subject of Natural History. One 
is to learn all you can about the given species or individual from your 
books, to be able to describe its anatomy, the stages of its life, the laws 
of its existence, and then to go about hunting for specimens to illustrate 
every point you have made. According to this method of study you 
usually generalise. I he behaviour of this or that individual climbing 
p ant is not enough for your purpose, you want specimens to illustrate the 
aws w ich govern climbing plants And a deeply interesting method of 
I s . * s ’ a ff° r( bng capital training for the scientific mind; but not the 
^ or na f ur 3.1ist who is a very humble person without any 

or Pvp a leses *° su pport, but willing to devote himself to the study of any 
trulv °^ ect chances upon or can find by searching. Lins 

natLlisf! 1 h ° f Professor ball’s should go to the making of the 

ie o server; indeed the eminent author deliberately sets 
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himself to revive the metnods oi me older naturalists, and to introduce 
e^hteenth century books written by reverent observers who went into the 

modern ho k prec ° nceived theories to support. We have met with no 
modern book on Natural H, story which we hail with greater pleasure. 

lllilTT w f p ’ m f V c vl ldren t0 have their e y es °P ened t0 «£ wonder 

and beauty of Pond Insect life, and to be put in the position to see for 
themselves and to delight in the doings of dragon-fly, water-beetle, pond- 
skaters, water boatmen, caddis worms, will secure the Natural History 
of Aquatic Insects as a Christmas present for his young folk The 
illustrations are admirable and most helpful. The pure, simple and 
occasionally humorous style, and above all the comparative freedom from 
scientific nomenclature and classifications make the book delightful read- 
ing. This is a book to make “ observers.*’ For surely it is after years of 
patient observation that the young naturalist is in a position to accept the 
scientific classifications which bristle on the pages of every elementary text 
book, if indeed one should not avoid receiving classifications at second 
hand, and should not rather aim at making these tor oneself. Among 
other precious uses of this Natural History , we hope it will help to stop 
the collector’s rage for beetles and dragon-flies by cau>ing him rather to 
collect the living larvae and see these change himself, or any way to 
watch the behaviour of the living insects during a short captivity in their 
native element. Surely it is better to learn the life history of a single 
creature at first hand than to master all the knowledge of the books upon 
the subject. One word more; Professor Miall deprecates as “aimless,” 
“ work which springs from no real curiosity about Nature,” and this 
although it may carry the students through any number of stiff examinations. 

Religious Progress , by A. G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, U.S.A. (Houghton & Mifflin, New York, 
$ 1 . 00 ). This little book is a remarkably comprehensive and just survey of 
what someone calls the A rahic mosaic of religious thought Professor Allen, 


in this singularly temperate, thoughtful and able review, does much to bring 
cosmos out of the chaos He recognises each school of religious thought 
(philosophic, not denominational) and shows that all are truly working 
together towards religious progress. Those who maintain that a retrograde 
evil tendency inheres in all human effort, the reformer with his new truth 
which he conceives to be in antagonism to the old belief, those who would 
mediate between these contradictions, are all truly working together and 
making for religious progress. Here, again, we have the strong note of 
hope which Mr. Kidd sounded in Social Evolution . “ But now we all 

feel, I think, that no one of these attitudes, nor all of them taken togethei, 
quite describe the actual situation as we know it. In the light of history, 
or of our own experience, there is something wanting to them, there are 
potencies at work of which these theories contain no hint. In the processes 
of actual life, there is some larger utterance of the voice of the Spirit in 
man which does not greatly care for speculation, but asks chiefly for the 
super-essential bread upon which the soul may feed ; there is a reconciling 
power in life which builds the institution under which we live, without 
regard to intellectual consistency, and to this end makes compromises or 
bridges the abysses and contradictions of human philosophies. 
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^ ■ , r f» hv H C. Trumbull, D.D (Hodder and 

Studies in Oriental Soctal^ije, ^ she i ves of those fathers and 


Stoughton, 6s.) This is a book for the s ^ children jg their ( 

mothers who feel that the i e tac f th Scriptures but finds an 

particular care. There .. ' lard J “ /^weddings, Eastern hospitality, 
illustration here. Eastern betrothals and wedding , 


ana wcuumg-i -j, 

Eastern idea, of gold and silver of pilgrimage, 
of the "way" of the Father, are presented by Dr. Trumbull, not with the 

me eldle curiosity of the onlooker, but with that note of sympathy Mb 

to ramrBrrns rather a new development of the 


0 Z;il thought which is, perhaps, rather a new development of the 
Western mind. Are you going to read with youi children t s oiy of the 
healing of the blind man on the road to Jericho . Read first what this 
author says of the blind men who on that same road cry upon you to-day 
to help them in the name of God, and you will give your lesson with new 
vividness, and will leave behind a thought of tenderness for the blind 
beggar of to-day at home and abroad. 

The Story of Primitive Man> by E. Clodd (G, Newnes, London, ij.) 
Full of most interesting details, illustrations admirable, and style racy 
and readable. But possibly the reader who gets his facts and ideas out of 
any such little volume will be up-to-date, but will be flippant and glib with 
his easily acquired knowledge, will have as little reverence as imagination, 
and will miss the scientific spirit, because every fact will be to him finally 
proved, every avenue of research closed ; life will have no mysteries for 
him, and he will be as cock-sure about present-day science and our 
outlook on the future as he is patronizing and amused in his attitude of 
mind towards the past. 

The Story of the Stars , by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. (G. Newnes, 
London, is.) This is a very charming little hand-book of Astronomy. It 
is no mere dry text-book of facts, but, though it is a very multum in pa?vo 
of knowledge, the Story of the Stars is told with the fresh interest of one 
who loves his subject and wishes to convey, not merely facts, but enthus- 
iasm for a glorious science. Parents would find it exceedingly useful. 

Good-Morning , Good-Night , by the author of Beneath the Banner 
(Cassell and Co., is.) “Tell me a story, just one,” is an appeal which 
the author has set herself to answer, and here we have morning and 
evening taJcs f or a whole month, stories of noble deeds and kindly acts, 
old with great brightness and simplicity, each of them illustrating a little 
upon u ic a few short comments are made. For example, “ Bear ye 
S burdens " is the text - and “ Every one can do that'’ is the 

little spr 16 f 0rnm ^ nt ’ and tden Allows the taie. The shortness of the 
ictle sermon in each case shows great tact. 

Boyd^Cornnra by T G - Houston, M.A., F.R.S.A.I. (Mayne and 

parents^ these IT St ” f elfast ) We willingly commend to the perusal of 
S \ nd m ° St he ' pful 6Ssays 0n sheets Lf great 
too, right in assuming tV °t <f VC cbddren at school. The author is surely, 
wider experience thT tw m ° St parents "’*'1 welcome any light which a 
important task which h* T" bp db ' e t0 throw on the difficult and 
gentleness, Tnd discriminat' bee ? entras ted to them,” and the wisdom, 
the perusal of the work profitable ° Wn &Cho ° l and Home should make 
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Mentally Deficient Children bv C v cu „ 

(Lewis, London, E.C., as.) Anv Tf n Shattlew °rth, B.A., M.D. 
interested in this subject will read Dr ^ speciall 7 

deep interest and renewed hope “ For the V, wUh 

mentally deficient child,” says the author “ the U £ Ce ? sl Ful training of the 
must go hand in hand,” and the careful’ ami v ? ly * 1Clanand the teacher 
books and appliances used in the education ofT °vf Tua’ ° dS a " d llStS ° f 
value. As regards moral 

especially, - force is no remedy ”’ a maxim IT k mentdl, y de ^ient 
to the deficient. Y ’ 1 by any means confined 

Educational Handwork adapted for Rural Districts, by W Gotze 
(Newman & Co London), is a manual of technical training Tr country 
districts, according to the methods of the Leipsic Training College. 7 
ICmtted Gloves and many other knitted things, by Miss Warleigh 
(Simpkin, Marshall, is.) A useful little hand-book g 


Dear Editor,— A most important question is discussed in the 
Nineteenth Century for October, in an article entitled “ The Religion of 
the Undergraduate. M The writer, the Rev. Anthony C. Deane, having 
recently passed through his three years’ course at Cambridge, followed 
by twelve months at Cuddesdon, gives it as the result of his observation at 
both our great universities that the religion of the undergraduate in the 
vast majority of cases is nothing but “ an easy-going agnosticism.” The 
natural tendency of a youth just set free from the trammels of school 
discipline to cast off all that seems to him to favour of the restraint of 
childhood is increased by the influence of the modern young Dons, which 
is generally, he says, used in the wrong way. The result is that the 
majority gradually resign all the religious beliefs of their earlier years, to 
regain them, if they can, when they have finally left the university. He 
also lays great stress upon the ill-effect of compulsory attendance at 
chapel, with its often slovenly services, as giving a distaste for worship, 
and upon the obligatory cramming of Paley’s ” Evidences 99 for the 
“Little-go.” This book, excellently as it served its purpose against the 
Deists of the 1 8 th century, is now largely obsolete, and the writer has 
himself known more than one instance in which its ill-advised use by the 
university has done a great deal to overthrow the very faith it was designed 
to strengthen. The writer is no doubt correct when he speaks of 
occasional harm done by the two institutions to which he refers; but the 
real cause of injury is doubtless the apathy of the elder Dons, combined 
with the more active scepticism of the younger ones, who if they were in 
earnest about the moral and religious training of those under their care, 
would, find these very institutions, instead of a hindrance, most valuable 
aids in the work. 

In the same number J. Gennadius shows how much we lose in England by 
our adherence to the absurd and new-fangled pronunciation of Greek, 
introduced by Erasmus; and Lord Playfair on “A Great University for 
London.” The Daily Telegraph , of October 5 th, also insists upon our 
need of such an university, and shews how we have lost our supremacy in 
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, oeculiarly British industry as the iron 
various trades, even in sucn P chemicaIS( coa l-tar products and the 
trade, and how the manufacture on by Englishmen, has been trans- 
like, invented and originally ca thoroughness of their scientific 

ferred to the Germans, owing th i s lack ? Dr. Armstrong 

training, which our people la • gained wholly and solely 

replies, -In G'rm.n, ^ « are don,ina,ed by 
through the agency o , mon jjj s h cell, and our ancient 

influences that had the ' r ° r ' g ^ „ Wjthout underrating the work they 
universities do nothing to help • C ou)d do it it is surel 

tlL P /oftfs S to et desim a"n ^equate u^rsity in London that will J 
our present-day needs and be worthy of the greatest and richest city ,n 

The Forum for September contains an article by Dr. Douglas H. 
Stewart, which throws a strange light upon the unsanitary condition of 
many of the public elementary schools in New \ork, and upon the 
indifference of the public to the injury done to the health and character of 
its future citizens by imperilling children to study in edifices badly planned, 
badly built, badly kept. Space will not permit at this time a thorough 
examination of his startling revelations, but they should warn us of 
dangers to which We are equally liable. 

In the same issue Mrs. Barus takes Miss Millicent Shinn’s book, 
14 Notes on the Development of a Child” as a text, and points out the 
interest and value of detailed observations of a child’s physical and 
mental growth when conducted scientifically upon the lines laid down by 
Treyer, Sir Francis Galton, and Professor Sully, and suggests that in 
many cases “ maiden aunts ” would be ideal observers. 

October 14, 1895. Pater Junior. 






House of Education. — Ladies wishing for Probationers for the Christmas 
holidays should apply at once to the Secretary, House of Education.* 
House of Education Natural History Club. Notes by M.L. Hodgson . 
Much pleasant and profitable time may be spent at this season of the 
)ear, in studying the many and various methods by which Nature provides 
or the dispeasal ot .her harvest of fruit and- seeds. We have so many 
ingenious devices around us in every common tree and plant, that it is 
1 cu t to decide which to study first. We might take for example all 
nose fruits which are dispersed whole, those carried by pappus, or those 

C 1 e P^ n d again on the animal life around them for transportation to 
1, k 10Un< ^' t0 star t with, only it is a good plan to keep a 

1 • lst “ lct i° n of kinds in our heads, in order that w'e may quite 

underst ^ nd wha t it is we are doing. Let us begin, then, with our 

whi rlin ° Un * - G UeeS; * 1Cre we ^ nd w i n £ e d fruits descending on all sides, 
^ an Q^wisting^ every direction on windy days. The sycamores 

only nnt nstu’ Students will be admitted to the House of Education in January 
Y ’ n0t ’ aS hlthert0 > January or at Midsummer. 
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ruddy-hearted bl.toln •"* **»• " 
myriads long before the scriiiP- fln ' S °u Ca S thpm > fluttered down in 
the alder, bifeh, pines, &c Z/J 7" ° f goi " g - The fruits * 

those we have before mentioned but if we * 10 'f’ aS 18 the case with 

and cones we find a beautiful win^H " the seeds in the catkins 

that practically they are dispersed in attached . t0 eacb > s ® 

the sycamore and ash. Most fairy-like an^dl^t^ the entlre fruits of 
seeds of the birches, many of the! catkins are 1 Y f ** W,D « ed 

e w"d y d° r y 0 U d elVeS H Think ’ n0W ’ ° f a11 

wind-dispersed seeds are armed for their flight into the world ^ome with 
broad membraneous lobes attached to them, some crowned with exJuSS 
parachutes of silvery pappus, and others with long threads of down 
Amongst all the fruits of this kind, perhaps none is more lovely than that 
the common Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon ( 7 ragofiogon fratensis ); in this 
we have a most exquisite form of parachute, consisting of a cup-like 
arrangement of branched pappus crowning a long stalk beautifully weighted 
by a heavy oblong fruit, which, in itself, is worthy of close examination. 
Y\ e can go on for some time enumerating plants which bear fruits crowned 
with pappus, and which belong to many different orders. We have the 
willows, the whole of the composite, the willow-herbs, the cotton grass; 
the cotton plant is also another familiar example, and here I may mention 
a curious fact as regards one genus in the composite in which the pappus 
is deciduous, and often in the winter, finches may be seen perched on the 
plant eating the fruit which is left in the involucre. You are all familiar 
with the common ragwort, senecio jacoboea , this is the plant I am referring 
to, and wLen I tell you that senecio comes from senex, you will see for your- 
selves that it is the profusion of the hoary -looking pappus which gives the 
name to the genus. This opens interesting biological questions. What 
use is the pappus if it blows aw f ay without the seed ? How has the habit 
been formed ? I cannot say. It is mentioned by both Babington and 
Hooker, though no explanation is afforded ; but it is certainly worthy of 
attention. Many' plants have covered their fruits with strong hooks and 
prickles, by which they are carried on the coats of passers-by to places 
far from the parent stem ; a very familiar example, which we all know 7 well, 
is the common burr. I w r ill not enter further into this particular form, as 1 
want to say a few w’ords about protection a s^well as dispersal. I am afraid 
I can only spare a short space of time for the fruits which have laid them- 
selves out to be eaten by making their seeds hard and indigestible and 
their covering attractive and good for food— berries, pomes and drupes of 
all kinds will readily occur to you ; the seeds pass undigested through the 
animal’s body, and being eaten possibly in some well-manured spot, at 
once commence life under favourable circumstances. I bus, you see how 
the life of the young plant is preserved, being covered w’ith a horny coat it 
escapes injury, and this brings us to fruits, which, rich in themselves, 
adopt various disguises in order to avoid being eaten. lake nuts, for 
example, well-hidden by their green coats on the tree, well-disguised by 
their brown shells when they tumble beneatli it, and covered with a 


